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HAVE YOU BEEN A WORTHY APPRENTICE? 


Too many writers, many of them with seri- 
ous intentions toward their work, have nev- 
er actually faced the question of an intro- 
ductory period of apprenticeship. They have 
more or less e@wsumed that writing isn't easy 
but after a short period of practice, theyll 
begin to be taken seriously by the top pub- 
lishers and editors of the best magezines in 
the pearticuler field to which they aspire. I 
hete to disillusion them, but for every one 
who comes up that way, there are thousands, 
if not millions, who come up the herd way. 


The first thing every writer should do is 
to think through this matter of what becom- 
ing a writer is going to mean to him. Does 
he plan on an apprenticeship, or does he te 
lieve he is going to step right in to ea ca- 
reer, or is he prepared to sweat it ous and 
fight herd anywhere along the line in order 
to get his foot inside the door? We've seen 
plenty of writers whose personalities orin- 
clinations limit them to one type of work A 
writer whose only interest lies in Quality, 
or perhaps Slick fiction, is not usually in 
@ good position to do pot-boilers. 


It goes without saying that a prospective 
writer ought to weigh carefully in his mind 
whether he wants to write because that is a 
way of life for him, or because he likes to 
write a special type of story, or thinks it 
is a pleasant hobby and an amusing way to— 
occupy his time. If you are going to write, 
come-hell-or-high-water, you will stick, no 
matter whether the apprenticeship lasts all 
your life or only a day or two. But if your 
patience is limited, you will quit when the 
first little rejection slips begin to leave 
a trail up your front yard. We've seen some 
writers who could turn their backs on writ- 
ing and never mind a bit. We've seen others 
who would return reluctantly, but inevitetly 
to the scene of the crime. 


A writer should think through the various 
alternatives facing him when he plunges in- 
to writing. Let us hope he is a natural and 
successful writer from the start. A few are 
and learn their profession even as the sail 
slong under a fair breeze. But the greatest 
number fece a much more difficult task. So, 
what ere they going to do about it? A lotof 
them try hep-hazard methods and waste prec- 
ious years. The first and obvious assignment 
is to learn how to write reasonably decent, 
interesting English. But a degree is not an 
iron-cled guarentee that editors will offer 
immediate acceptence or even a warm welcome 
to you. We have worked with many university 
professors, who were authorities in a spec- 
iel line, buy dry as sawdust when it became 
necessary to tell thé layman about it. 


Have you got the spark? Can you make sub- 
jects of complete wnimportance interesting? 
If you haven't an obvious ability to inter- 


est readers in what interests you, have you 
the necessery imagination to set about what 
is essentiel to bring thet quality out in— 
you? A dull and seeming ungraceful person, a 
clod to you or me, can often by sheer force 
of determinetion and painstaking patience in 
— a desired result, accomplish a mir- 
acle, 


Too many writers seek the easy way out in 
stead of admitting that an apprenticeship is 
necessary, end attecking the problem with a 
logical and practical plen. Some inexperienc 
ed writers think that if only they can have 
en egent, everything will be wonderful, and 
all the problems connected with markets and 
selling will be automatically taken care of 
by their good angel. These writers natural- 
ly are disappointed. No legitimate agent is 
able to spend much time on writers who have 
yet to sell, or who sell, but only to small 
markets, end perhaps at long intervals. The 
agent earns a living to the extent that his 
writers sell regulerly and to merkets which 
insure him commissions of at least $10.00(e 
check for $100.00). and it tekes a good lot 
of those to pay for his reading time, secre- 
tary, office, transportation charges & pos- 
tage, to mention only the most obvious "ov- 
erhead". 


Other writers realizing that they require 
some instruction or guidance, fall into the 
hands of quack "critics", who tell them the 
mss. need revision, but don't make thessev- 
en good enough to earn a personal letter. I 
heave worked with writers, who have spent an 
unconscionable amount for critics' fees and 
courses, with nothing to show for practical 
results. No critic can wave a wend and per- 
form a miracle, Guiding a writer to e sale, 
inevitably is a difficult job. If the writ- 
er has his eye set on the slicks, it can be 
almost impossible, beceuse so much depends, 
naturally, on talent, skilful use of it and 
proper timing. The right ms. at the "wrong" 
can be as futile as an amateur's "dud". 


Of all the short-cuts, the most dishonest 
and cruelly disillusioning is that of ghost 
writers, who tell writers: "Give me the ‘i- 
dea', I'll write it for you.” I have seen a 
lot of this kind of writing, both before ani 
after it has been “ghosted". Some of the so- 
called ghosting would be improved by having 
a grade school student edit it. I can assure 
you that while occasional single books have 
been edited, no worthwhile career has grown 
out of a collaboration between a writer and 
a ghost. There is no substitute for crafts- 
manship and en apprecietion of what readers 
are interested in. A critic may helpa writ- 
er to shorten his apprenticeship; an egent, 
too, may guide a writer, and ae counseller's 
edvice may save him time. But he has got to 
do the writing, and dream the dreams. He a- 
lone can take himself out of ——— 
by learning how to write what he wishes an 
developing a practical program for writing. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact date of your 
change. PROMPT RENEWAIS bring you more ser- 
vice for your money. They save our time. 


URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 
of policy we accept no advertising, This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing impertially and for your best interests. 
Therefore, as you support us, we are able to 
bring you a better, more dynamic magazine. 
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SO MANY THINGS WE CAN DO 





There are many things to be thankful for; 
although our world seems to be splitting o- 
pen at the seams, this year we can be grate 
ful for the fact that conditions in a large 
part of the world could be worse. But let us 
as we count up our blessings, take stock of 
our failings, too. Let us face squarely the 
jobs that confront us. If we see our sever- 
al problems as such: individual obstacles— 
to be overcome, one by one, we shall avoid, 
in the long run, confusion, terror and des- 
pair. 


The first and greatest problem today lies 
in knowing exactly what we mean by freedon, 
and hi liberty. Do we mean it for only a 
small portion of the world population? Or do 
we believe in it wholeheartedly and consid- 
er that all peoples are entitled to it. We 
cannot, obviously, be our brother's keeper. 
But on the other hand we can take an unequir 
ocal stand and let friend and foe know with 
unmistakable clarity, that if any people in 
this world want the kind of freedom we have, 
we are on their side. We did not do this in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, when the issues 
were cleancut. 


Today, there are two forces at work in the 
world. They both stem from nationalism. One 
is outworn and selfish: the autocratic, the 
materialistic dictatorship of the Russians. 
The other is good, though possibly misdirect 
ed and untimely, world conditions being what 
they are. But certainly if we believe in our 
own forefathers and the right to self-rule, 
which they proclaimed, we must recognize the 


justice of the claims by Egypt, Iran, 4 all 
the other nations of the East that they must 
ve allowed to govern themselves. This doesnt 
mean that we should pave the way for setting 
up dozens of weak, defenceless free states, 
which the Russians can easily gobble up. We 
must not endanger the freedom of those peo- 
ples who are already free. But we should be 
squarely on the side of even handed justice 
for all, and ea progressive movement t 

out the world in the direction of more self 
determination on the part of all peoples. 


Whether we like it or not, we have become 
stewards of liberty everywhere. We must ex- 
ercise a degree of impartial wisdom and un- 
selfishness the world has never known hith- 
erto. On the one hand we must ward off bar- 
barous attack from the self-seekers and or- 
ganize the free world in an intelligent de- 
fense of its ideals. On the other we should 
mediate between the human and material rights 
of those who have governed their colonies 4 
those who would now be free. With our skill 
and patience we must help each to help that 
opposite party, who appears so selfish. 


It is time we strengthened the pares Ne- 
tions, not as ea dominant, dictatorial organ 
Of power, but as a central, cooperative egm 
cy capable of assisting the various nations 
to settle their differences amicably and to 
meet the emergencies of stressful living in 
a way thet relieves much of the intensity 4 
difficulty arising from such a s » poign 
ant crisis as the Iranian oil squabble, and 
the Egyptian problem (it is much deeper tha 
a mere misunderstanding over the ownership, 
and control of the Suez Canal). Today, were 
beginning to treat as entirely natural that 
ancient custom of neighbors rallying around 
to help a sick or injured member of the com 
munity. and we are moving in the directionof 
settling disputes around a table. instead ofby 
strikes and violence. Why cannot we apply a 
similar wisdom to quarrels among states? 


It is also time we strenthened our ameri- 
can version of the United Nations. I refer, 
of course, to our Congress an e@ respect- 
ive legislatures. Congress is essentially a 
law-making body and a check on the judicial 
and executive parts of the Government. Over 
the years it has become saddled with count- 
less other tasks. Congress should not as it 
now is, be taxed with numberless investigat- 
ing excursions. There should be a non-parti- 
san, non-governmentally controlled bureau or 
department, which could give an unbiased re 
port to Congress, the President or the peo- 
ple direct, uninfluenced by politics. 


Similarly, the legisla s should not be 
so bothered with much of the trivial permis 
sive legislation necessary now to get small 
town or city tasks done. Congress and legis 
lature alike should be able to concentrate, 
with wisdom and without the pressure of the 
lobbies upon what is best for the country & 
its various parts. Liberty is the result of 
friendly discussion, thought and agreement. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 


By Elva Ray Herris 
WORDS OF ADVICE TO A BEGINNER 


A beginner needs a great deal of good ad- 
vice. Because he is beginning, he has no ba- 
sis of experience with which to weigh infor- 
mation end counsel. Whoever undertakes to of- 
fer advice to a newcomer in any field shoul- 
ders a great responsibility. It is serious 
business, as serious as giving the right steer 
to a child. 


I have a good friend who can tell wonder- 
ful tales fabricated out af whole cloth. The 
children are enormously entertained and es- 
pecially so because they know they ere "wink" 
stories. My friend recognizes their inexper- 
ience and does not expect them to seperate, 
so to speak, fact from fiction. She clearly; 
indicates to them which is truth, end which 
is fabrication, by winking. 


In the same manner I recognize the limita- 
tions of the beginner end in this article I 
shall try to give the best and truest advice 
I can for getting a start in writing poetry. 


There is more then one kind of beginner... 
First, let's talk about the type who has just 
completed a course in stained glass windows. 
Before that she did very well in a knitting 
Class. And now she wants to take up something 
else, so she turns to poetry. 


My advice to her is to find a good course 
in the appreciation cf poetry. Nobody is the 
worse off for such @ course, but all that my 
good teacher of the creative side of poetry 
can do is to help a poet to learn to express 
the poetry that is slready inside of him. A 
teacher can't provide the spark. He can on- 
ly help a person find the wey to express the 
inspiration, so that it can be shared by him 
with others. 


The subject of poetry is not to be compar- 
ed with knitting or baby tending or a mill- 
ion other things which can be learned—from 


the bottom up when necessary. Knitting hes 
to be done so that people ean have warm gar- 
ments to shut out the cold. Babies heve to 
be cared for. Practical instructions can be 
given in both those subjects. But poetry does 
not have to be written. At least not by the 
people who are casting about for a "course" 
to fill up en evening a week. It doemt have to 
be written unless one has a burning aesire, 
an irresistible itch to express something he 
has got from what Anne Hamilton cells the Be 
yondness". It does not have to be written— 
unless one feels compelled to share an emo- 
tional experience or poetic observation with 
another. 


My edvice to the person who asks me, "Where 
shell I get my inspiration?" is this. If the 
things you wre and hear and feel and touch, 
yes, and tasve, in your daily experience do 


not provide inspiration, you will be wasting 
your time trying to write poetry. By all means 
forget it. But do take that course in appre 
ciation. There is a lot of enjoyment to 
out of that side of poetry. It helps writera 
too, to have a discriminating sudience. 


To the mother whose family has progressed 
beyond the "constant cere" stage, and who de 
sires to add a bit to the family income—by 
writing and selling poetry, I would give this 
advice. The percentage of poets who earn an 
apprecisble amount, is very small. There ere 
other dignified occupations thet peys great 
deal more. Do investigate the possibilities 
of making stuffed animals for children, and 
lecturing to women's clubs. 


The hardest type of beginner of all to ad- 
vise is the one who needs to write poetry.. 
He needs to write not because he has "free" 
time to fill up, nor because he must earn 4 
bit of pocket money. He needs to write—be- 
cause he has things to say and feels a com- 
pelling urge to share them with others. I be 
lieve the quality which will help this poet 
more than anything else is patience. I would 
hesitate to thrust too many books of tech— 
nique before him all at once, lest this ace 
demic aspect of the subject, necessary though 
it may be, should so overwhelm him, that it 
dull the spark which is vitel, if he is go- 
ing to write anything deeper than technical 
ly correct verse. 


I would advise him to learn all he can a- 
bout technique because that is his tool, and 
any workman can do better work if he possess 
es good tools and the skill to use them But 
I would also advise him not to try to learn 
it all in a short time, lest when he has the 
good tool, the spark has been snuffed out be 
cause he has had no time to fan it, so busy 
has he been sharpening his tool. 


I would edvise him to write, write, write, 
whenever he feels compelled to, and never at 
such times to be a stickler for correctness. 
Let the inspiration come out in some form 4 
let the poet be not too critical while he is 
learning. I would advise him not to be impe 
tient to get his work into print, but to lock 
at his first efforts and to know them exact- 
ly for what they almost certainly are: prac- 
tice pieces. He should say: "All well 4 good. 
Now I will go and do better. I will not ex- 
pect to be able to write for the general pub 
lic and to compete with others, who have been 
writing much longer then I. Of course there 
are exceptions, but I will remember that the 
burden of proving that I am one is on me,un- 
til I have served a reesonable apprenticeship 
and have earned a reputetion for competence 
and imeginative skill.” 


Finally, I would not advise this writer to 
be too content with his manner of eZpression 
The middle road is often the hardest to take 
and to follow persistently. Buy that is one 

ing writers shovld follow. The encient 
moral of the hare & the tortoise is true. 
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A LESSON IN THINKING THROUGH 


One of the most useful bits of know-how I 
have picked up for myself is the matter of a 
simple yardstick. Whenever 1 come toa prob- 
lem I ask myself, what are the two extremes 
of this question? Does the hero give up, or 
does he win? Is it Red's story or Dorothys? 
Should I write this story very short, medi- 
um or long? On the one hand ---? On the oth- 
er ---7? 


The point is I try to get the picture and 
size up the two alternatives. Actually, the 
situation is broader than that. It is some- 
what like the spectrum, which is broken up, 
running, as practically everyone knows, from 
red, orange and yellow to green, blue, pur- 
ple and so back to red. Red and purple, nat- 
urally, are the two extremes. In between are 
the major differences we have mentioned But 
like the compess, these can be rther brok- 
en down. Red, red-orange, orange-red, etc. 


Aspectrum is a series of qualifying tran- 
sitions. You move one degree at a time, one 
step leads to another and before your eyes, 
without your scarcely realizing it, "black" 
chenges to "white". Change is the real bas- 
is of drema. But change that is suggested & 
then does not come up, can be just as dran- 
atic. The hero enters a scene swearing he's 
going to kill the villain, and at the final 
moment he does not, perhaps does the direct 
opposite, makes friends with him. But in the 
space between these two extremes, he's been 
tested and meade his great decision. 


If you can enclose a scene, a story, or a 
decision on a technical matter concerning a 
story between the two poles, so to speak, a 
problem greatly simplifies itself. Then you 
can work out the details. Thinking through, 
turning this convenient yardstick over in my 
mind, has simplified and solved so many ex- 
traordinary problems for me. I have come to 
realize it is almost the cornerstone of the 
work I do with writing and in helping other 
writers. 


It has become automatic for me to think in 
these terms whenever I face a decision on a 
technical problem, or a detail of plot. That 
is why I try to get all the facts, to set up 
the two poles and then work out the various 
steps between. It is why I lay so much stress 
on the inter-play of characters and the un- 
derstanding of emotional relations. If you 
have a situation involving two persons, you 
really have two extremes, or you ought taa 
thinks one way, B another. A scene 


ing row red, now green or purple, or a mix- 
ea shading in between the primary colors, It 
is the same with a dramatic scene. Let's say 
one character wants Harold to stay on at the 
old family farm, another wishes him to go to 
the city. The scene poses the problem, sets 
up the suspensive question for the listener 
or reader as to which way the needle is Z0- 
ing ultimately to spin. But it does not ir- 
revocably point one way or the other immed- 
iately. It slithers tentatively towards one 
extremes, then the other as the two cheract- 
ers battle it out and seek to dominate with 
their emotions and wills. 


The good writer has worked out all the an- 
gles of a dramatic scene, all the arguments 
pro and con. He knows that Martha will tri- 
umph in the end and that Harold will decide 
to go the city. But he does not let his au- 
dience know that until the last possible mo- 
ment. He teases the reader, telling him the 
needle is certainly going to point at red @ 
then saying, but no, there it goes in thedi- 
rection of purple. One argument or emotion- 
al pressure sends it all the way over to or 
ange, the next back to blue. and so it goes 
like a battle in a football game that moves 
from one 40-yard line to the opponents’ 10- 
yard line, etc. 


At WCS House we have many battle royals— 
when cal problems erise. A story per- 
haps ends tragically. Elva and I analyze it 
objectively and discuss the possibilities— 
often face to face with the author ina per- 
sonal conference. The two poles are set up. 
We say, "Of course, you can't sell frustra- 
tion to a slick magazine." The author coun- 
ters with the fact that her ending is real- 
istic or artistic. We say, "Well, how can we 
effect a compromise between you and the ed- 
itor?" We explore the possible half-way mess 
ures between tragedy and the conventionalia 
ed happy ending. We decide whether were pure 
ly interested in a sale, or an artistic and 
satisfying creative project. The author and 
Elva and I decide how much we wish to fight 
for what the author wants. 


Sometimes, we find a way out that is good 
in everyone's opinion; sometimes we do not. 
Helen Hayes told us once about a play which 
at one tine or another had 16 endings. The 
one finally adopted was a stop-gap one that 
pleased nobody. Sometimes, you can rephrase 
the implications, charge the scene or story 
with overtones that achieve the author's i- 
dea without frightening the audience away. A 
trick like that is creative writing, whether 





develops as these two rub one anoth 
er and the outcome of the scene is 
pushed in one direction or another 


But that raises still another as 
pect of this yardstick. In a spec- 
trum you move all the way across— 





Failure to hit the 

is never the 

fault of the target. To 

improve your aim 

improve yourself. 
—Arland. 


those behind the scenes actually do 
any of the writing or not. But it's 
achieved only by everyone discussing 
all the possibilities, kicking this 
particular idea around and "filling 
in" all the variations of the spec- 
trum. 








from one pole to the other. But a 
color organ that mixes color even- 
ly, can move back and forth, choos- 


GOOD BUSINESS. 
This means you! 


Perhaps I have shown you how Elva 
and I use this very valuable "yard- 
stick and work out our problems. 





NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


Charles Austin Beard award, alfred a.Knopf, 
SOT Madison Ave., NYc oc, wril 1 pay $500 and 
a book contract for books, in aven years in 
Political Science and in odd years american 
History. Open to any citizen of the U.S not 
now over years of age at the time of the 
closing date. Purely scholarly works aren't 
desired. Length: 100,000 words preferred. A 

pamphlet and eatry blank on request. Close 
July 31, annually. (Ms. complete and ava 
able for the printer must be in the publish- 
er's hand at that time.) 


Important Legal Buh ing: Crown Publishers, 
who have issued a long list of books with a 
uniform series of titles, "New York Confiden- 
tial", "Chicago Confidential® » etc., recent- 
ly sought an injunction to prevent the Dav- 
id McKay Co. from using the title "Baseball 
Confidential". Mr. Justice Hecht denied the 
motion on the grounds that the use ofas 
mon descriptive word could not be preempte 
and large areas of "legitimate activity” be 
limited. He did not find existence of prop- 
erty rights in the word "Confidential" when 
"used in the manner they ithe plaintiffs, & 
their authors) have used it, flowing either 
from a common law trade mark, the acquisition 
of a secondary meaning, or the good will that 
the distinctive titles using the word "Con- 
fidential” have created. He ordered an ear- 
ly trial of the issues. So the courts even- 
tually will decide whether "Baseball Confi- 
dential” has damaged the rights of anyone. 


Poets will be grieved to hear that Harold 
Vinal, editor of VOICES, recently underwent 
an “eye operation which has impaired my sight 
to the point where it is impossible to read 
very much". It did not prevent him from is- 
suing a 30th Anniversary number that carri- 
ea the poems of many famous poets. Worth a 
careful reading. 


— Hickey, a member of the WCS Family, 
s wife, TY, was at one time sec- 
reter and a good one, too) has just taken 
job of Worcester correspondent for the 
pd GLOBE. This is in addition tohiswrit- 
ng for » several trade journals, and a 
local paper in Shrewsbury, Mass. Mary has a 
teaching job at their church. 


MODERN HOME NEWS, Pyrofax Gas Co., Union 
Carbide ar orp., 30 East 42nd St. ,N. 
Y.C. 17, pays $1 and uses your name on each 
item published in its Homemaker's 


NEWS AND A SOURCE OF FACTS 


Macrae Smith Co., Olga Edmond, 225 So.15th 
st., adelphia 2, Pa. Miss Bdmond is now 
editor-in-chief. She was formerly the edit- 


or of fiction at Westminster Press. 


William Heinemann, Ltd., one of the great 
English publishing houses is investing in a 
small house, Martin Secker 4 Warburg. The i- 
dea behind this Is to give = —— pubd- 
lisher more capital and a wider promotion & 
distribution staff, yet leave it with power 
to publish literary writers such as: Edmund 
Wilson, H. G. wells, a Mumford, etc. in 
in Tlation pattern tha 9. owed over 
here. 


State Publications. A member of the WCS Fem 
ily as us recently if we were aware of a 
valuable source of information not known to 
many writers. The reference was to publica- 
tions issued by various state agencies. The 
a. * ae Ete hue Station, Bruns 

⁊ or instance, issu April, 
1949" a very useful little pamphlet entitl- 
ed ** s for Scientific Writers". Everyone 
should read its eloquent plea for simple, ef- 
fectively organized writing. 


Each state has its own way of compiling & 
issuing publications. The State of Pennsyl- 


vania has a Bureau of Publications: It will 
supply you w a ck catalogue that lists 


the pamphlets and documents of many depart- 


ments. The N. J. Dept. of Health, Trenton,N. 
J., issues a s ar lis 8 own publi- 
cations. The thing to do is to write to the 
seemingly appropriate department of whatev- 
er state you wish to get material from. If 
you hit it wrong, you will be referred to a 


correct source. Some of these pamphlets are 
distributed free, others for small sums. The 
Supt. of Public — Gov't. Print. 0f- 

ce, Was on «C., 18, of course, a 
source of even more "data. © is one of the 
biggest publishers in the world., 


Point is that you can get vast amounts of 
research material from these departments. a 
skilful writer can build many articles from 
the materials waiting for him on government 
shelves. At the very least, he can get good 
education and document the pieces, non-fic- 
tion or fiction, which he is — on and 
has perhaps developed from other sources. I 


am grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Wilson for sug- 
gesting that we touch on thts Subject again 





Swap Club, (helpful home hints) & 
$I under similar circumstances on 
another page for "My Favorite Reco 
ipe". It's a quarterly magazine 
uses half-a-dozen or so items for 
each issue. 


aot te Tom Henry, THIS WEEK, 
ngton Ave., NYC 17, pays, 
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We Don't apenontorie Checks. We 
don't acknowledge c 8 or postal 
orders sent in for renewals to RE- 
pits or other WCS services. Time 

come too valuable now for us 
to pines and to duplicate a receipt 
already in hand. But we never side 








for each question. anmianswer used, 
$2. Clipping of news source to be 
enclosed with every ms. 


You Can Climb: 


step any friendly note that is en- 
closed with any remittance. We like 
to keep in touch vith our friends. 
And friendship is a two-way job. 














REWRITE 


THAT CID DEVIL, VIEWPOINT 

One of the problems we noticed most often 
in the short stories we read at Durham this 
year was Viewpoint. The great majority of in- 
perienced writers have failed to work out a 
satisfactory understanding of this technica! 
device. And efter 81], you just cannot te?! 
a story effectively unless you know exactly 
what you are doing. Especially in the matt- 
er of Viewpoint. For its the way that read- 
ers are enabled to participate in the story 
end experience it as if it were their owner 
perience emotionally and intellectually. 


The point is that an author must possess se 
philosophy regarding this problem. It isn't 
enough to heve swallowed several textbooks. 
The writer must know why le selects a spec- 
ial viewpoint, one of several possible ones. 
He must heave thought through not only a sto- 
ry, but his genera) attitude toward al] sto- 
Ties. He must comprehend his relations with 
readers, with the imsaginery single reeder he 
writes for. He must see the beneficent help 
thet viewpoint gives him in telling a story 
effectively. 


Viewpoint is nothing more or less than an 
answer to the two most importent questions, 
which every suthor feces every time he does 
a story. Whose story is it? And from whose 
angie shal) I tel? it? It may be A's story, 
end you will te)1 it from A's angle. But it 
may be more effective if you tell itasan eye 
witness story from the angle of_8,.8 person 
who perticipates in the story's action. Cr 
6s @ passive observing character, C, may see 
it happen. And of course, if you tell it as 
A's own story, you may wish to keep a read- 
er exc’usively in the MC's mind & emotions, 
or you may desire to achieve a certain per- 
spective. 


At Durham I varied the trite idea of that 
famous "fly-on-the-wsell" or the author some- 
whet, but only partially, omniscient, glenc- 
ing over the MC's shoulder. I suggested the 
reader see the story from the viewpoint, let 
us say, of A, but the angle of the reader— 
i.e., the author—walking down the opposite 
side of the street from A. In other words,— 
@ detached, more or less uninvolved position 
from which the reader can share A's concern 
but see in both directions up and down that 
street. He can see things that A cannot see. 
He gets an overall picture where A is bound 
by the interest of the moment alone. 


Too many of the mss. we read both at Dur- 
ham and elsewhere, do not locete the resder 
or the author or the MC precisely in any re 
Jetion to Time and Space in the story. The 
suthor simply sets up his movie camera, snd 
sound-track hap-hezardly and sterts cranking 
fast or slow. There was one ms. at the Con- 
ference that simply changed viewpoints when 
it proved convenient. The story started for 
the reader in a wife's viewpoint, but shift- 
ed quickly with the husband, ea sulesmen, toa 
distant city. Then, the suthor stepped in to 


tell e portion of the story in filet didact- 
ic comments at second hand. There were oth- 
er viewpoints used, too, I think, butI can't 
recall them now. They may have been thet of 
the wife's mother or her sister and child 1 
want to point out, however, that I have us- 
ea the word "viewpoint" advisedly. For they 
were not merely shifts in the angie. it is 
fairly obvious thet when the readez is tak- 
en inside the mind end emotions of more then 
one charscter; or is jerked from one line of 
interest in time and space, it is more than 
@ shift of ongle. The reser is asked to i- 
dentify himse’f with a second or third char- 
acter, and so materially shifts his camera- 
stand and his emotions! loyslties. In this 
story the problem ‘ay in the relstions that 
existed between the man-snd-wife. The auth- 
or chose to tell the story from the angie of 
the wife. Therefore, to go into the emotims 
of the father or the little gir! was to set 
up 8 new story Jine, even though it concern 
ed the same general situation end problem in 
reverse. 


This point of view which stresses the uni- 
ty of story line is vitally important. You 
need to learn backwards end forwurds what a 
story-line is, end “be able to follow it from 


‘stert to finish consistently and loyally be 


fore you try eny tricks with multiple view- 
points, or even flashbacks. Until youve suc- 
cessfully told at least a dozen stories, in 
a straight forwerd line from stert to fina! 
outcome, you 8s an inexperienced writer sre 
in no position to shift viewpoints. And re- 
member this rether stertling fact: that the 
multiple viewpoint story is told from but a 


single angle. 


I recal) a seria? by Issbe} Moore that us 
ed the three vierpoints o @ man, his wife 
end the woman he found he reel’y loved. But 
it was told from the angie of ths partially 
omniscient author, who watched the story un- 
fold, but never intruded within the story's 
circle. Bach time the viewpoint shifted, it 
still remained the husband's story. The au- 
thor shifted in order to get the benefit of 
a "Strange Interlude” technique. Revealing 
the inner thoughts of al? three of the main 
cherecters gave the story more impact. But 
every time that the viewpoint shifted, com- 
plete omniscience wes avoided because the su- 
thor did not go into the minds of al) three 
charecters at the same time. The reader was 
subjective to the temporary MC and objective 
to the other two. (He interpreted what they 
fe?t and thought by watching through the Ms 
eyes and ears whet theydid&said.) and the 
angle was always that of the story-teller— 
an unseen observing character, walking down 
the other side of the street from the prin- 
ciple MC, the husband. 


This principle of keeping unity in a sto- 
ry, even though the viewpoint is shifted, is 
what the inexperienced writer rarely gresps. 
Isabel Moore shifted viewpoints in order to 
further explore the husband's problem. But 
she kept to her single engle throughout. 






























































NEWS HERE AND 


aes Tess Williams, Press Ed., Short 
Story Contest, 488 Madison ave., NYC 22, an- 
nounces its 6th annual awards of $500 $200 
and three $100 for stories between 2,000 and 
5,500 words by authors between 13 & 19 years 
of age. NO limit on the number Of stories 
be entered by any one contestant. Mss. not 
winning will be automatically considered by 
bes — pd use in the "It's all Yours" 
epartment. Closes: Dec. 15, 1951. wWinni 
stories will be announced in the April, 1958 
issue, and will be run in the above depart- 
ment, May issue. 


BLUE BOOK, Maxwell Hamilton, 230 Park Ave, 
NY - We wrote to Mr. Hamilton a few days 
before he assumed editorship on Oct. lst. He 
replied that he hadn't "got his feet wet yet 
but we will certainly avail ourselves of your 
oes invitation to let writers know about our 

ans, 


"We hope to develop BLUZ BOOK into pe 8 - 
ly fine market for upcoming young, american 
writers, I think we will be offering a mar- 
ket which in no way will duplicate anything 
now being done in the men's field." 


ACTION NOW, Richard L. Rooney, S.J., 3115 
So, Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo., pointed 
out to a prospective contributor recently it 
is the organ of the Catholic Sodality move- 
ment. Therefore, "Our policy hews very close 
to the Sodality line." 


When A New Editor Takes Over. The new set- 
up @ pO a problem fora writ- 
er who is earnestly trying to hit it. Sup- 
pose you are a regular contributor, who has 
been hitting the magazine at frequent inter 





DO YCU NERD MS. ENVEICPS? 





The best quality envelops at the price a 
stationery store never will offer you, be- 
cause we buy in quantity and do not seek a 
prohibitive mark-up. 


SMALIEST Sizes (No. 103 & 114) (two fold) 





25 of Bach § .90 0 of Bach $1.69. 
SMALL Sizes (6#x94 & 7x10) (one fold) 

25 of Eech $1.00 50 of Esch $1.85. 
LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 

15 of Bach $1.00 30 of Bech $1.90. 
All prices plus postage. 30c. is average. 


We also sell a No. (3 5/8 x 6%) envel- 
op (white). It's weight, just the thing 
for filing notes, even letters where writing 
is folded inside. Cost? 75¢ per 100, postage 
extra. (But weight is less than a pound.) 


We have not advanced our prices! 


vals. When a new editor comes in it means a 
serious adjustment for you and the editor— 
a possible severe loss in your income, if he 
decides not to use your type of material. A 
writer at such a time proves his character, 
both as a writer and a salesman. I know mmy 
writers, who simply throw up their hands at 
such a turn of events. "Oh, dear, my man is 
out. Now I'll never be able to hit my favor 
ite market again. The new guy will have his 
own crowd; he won't want me.” Etc. 


But let's look at it from the editor's an- 
gle. He may be a cocky, self-assured guy, a 
chap with new ideas. Or he may just be win- 
dow-dressing for the publisher, who clampsa 
heavy hand on the helm. He has to print the 
type of stories the publisher wants. We all 
know certain magazines that have been guid- 
ed for many years by one man, sometimes the 
publisher, more often the editor. The POST 
was that kind of a magazine for many years. 
There was a difficult adjustment to make at 
the end of Lorimer's stewardship. 


A magazine may have stood for something a 
certain type of publication in its field ov- 
er a long period of years. Time and passage 
of events may have left it on the beach. The 
sad plight of the old ST. NICHO & YOUTHS 
COMPANION and The AMER are all out- 
Standing examples of failure of the manage- 
ment, or of successive editors, or even of a 
group of writers to make the necessary step 
of adjustment to changing times. 


So when a new editor steps into a populer 
publication's editorial office, he may well 
be as frightened as you. He may be starting 
under the shadow of a great editor; his job 
may be to chart a new course, or pulla sage 
ing circulation up and win back advertisers 
who have lost confidence, or find a better, 
more profitable medium elsewhere. There are 
all sorts of possibilities, and it is up to 

ou as a writer to size up the situation in 

correct manner. Of course if the new ed- 
itor is one who wants you to fawn and praise 
him, you'd better try to open up a new mar- 
ket. But in that case I advise you to "jump 
ship" caly because the life of the magazine 
won't be long or healthy. 


Ordinarily, if you have been hitting this 
book regularly, the thing to do is hold out 
a friendly hand and offer to help in any way 
you can, then give the new editor an oppor- 
tunity to size up the situation. If you are 
an old contributor, or a new one, the prac- 
tical strategy is not to bother the new ed- 
itor too much with a whole lot of queries or 
mss. Don't try to rush in and shout: “Here's 
my chance to get on the gravy-train, get out 
* = wa ons yee bbe ge erg? wa 

° e practic ng is make 
ye ahalysis of the ola policies and 
the new, and whet differences seem to te a- 
rising. Then see if you can't work up an i- 
dea that is appropriate and compelling. Read 


the ‘sg mina, in other words, and help him 
to ofarity it. Give him something fell wish 


he'd thought up himself. He'll buy it quics 
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NEWS IN THE CE 
An Asia-Ameri< 


Stegner & Miss | 

It * Stanford University, stanford, Calif., 
are planning to — the work of Asi- 
an writers to American readers. Emphasizing 
the work of contemporary writers, the dept. 
that is being set up in the PACIFIC SPECTa- 
TOR, will print an essay on some phase 
erature in Asia and a translation from work 
by an Asian writer." 


Natural History Book Club has been bought 
from the Am. Museum of Natural History by the 
Bees oere ress, a subsidiary o Jack- 

Ce er has several South rican 
sabsoription book publishing branches, while 
Beechhurst Press owns and ©; —— a number 
of other specialized book clubs. (Note; the 
quick denial of this item in the PUBLISHERS 
WEEKLY was meade by Ray C. Dovell, president 

of the Club, who state control of the 
Club is held by Ward Melville, president of 
the Melville Shoe Corp., who is the largest 
single stockholder, under a S-year trust a- 


greement.) 








We could have eliminated the first partof 
the above paragraph. We felt that it was an 
excellent objective lesson in how misinfor- 
mation slips into usually reliable editori- 
al sources. We get a lot of letters from an 
amazingly large number of writers, who read 
market reports in the writers' magazines. A 
ms. has been shot blind at a likely market. 
But it turns out to be unreliable, gives no 
report, or refuses to pey promptly. 


The point is that in many of these cases, 
we don't even have to refer to our files to 
report that the market is well known as one 
of the "stinker" variety. It is the latter, 
unfortunately, that are often the most pub- 
licity minded. It is said that "haste makes 
waste". I would add thet blind acceptance of 
the reports in afew writers' magazines usu- 
ally leads to trouble. A letter to the mar- 
ket, asking if the information currently ap- 
pearing in such a magazine is accurate, has 
saved us many hours of trying to clear up a 
misunderstanding in a great many cases. 


It hes got so that we check almost all of 
the items that come to us, even from valued 
correspondents, unless they are original doc 
uments. A letter or a rejection slip signed 
by an editor is obviously authentic most of 
the time. But a report summarized by a writ- 
er from his actual experience or from a re- 
port in a magazine may not be so reliable.. 
It is very easy to alter the facts uninten- 
tionally when you set them down on paper, as 
we have found out again and again when we're 
transcribing information. 


And REWRITE seeks to give writers just as 
accurate data as is humanly possible. Thats 
whyweve had so many reports of sales. Cap- 
able writers make good use of the reports & 
eliminate several chances for error. 


Project. Wallace 
3 Set 


SOME CONTESTS AND MORE MARKETS 


The n-Cokes 810 ——— 
nestor — — — 7 ¥7,500 for a ms. 
that will "accomplish the greatest good for 
the Christien faith and Christian living a- 
mong all pecjie". Of this sum $5,000 is out- 
right award, the balance an advance on roy- 
alties. The judges are distinguished Chris- 
tian leaders. Closing date not given. Book 
will be published in the fall of 1952. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, Whitney & Vaidea Stewart Mont- 
gomery, oo4 No. Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Tex- 
as, had a listing of its payments in prizes 
in the September issue. This is one ofavery 
few poetry magazines that have been pubdlish- 
ed for more than 20 years. One $25 prize in 
each quarter (it's a monthly magazine); and 
$1 each month for the best poem in a number 
of special classes. Quite a few more prizes 
are given by poets and others as their con- 
tribution to the support of the magazine. A 
prize book publication contest is also spon 
sored once a year in the spring. 


shop, Leta Meston, contest 
. ’ alif. , offers $15 $10 
and $5 for original poems on your own theme 
Entries must be made anonymously to: Mr. G. 
M. Jackson, 32 Edgewood Aave., Mill Valley., 
a@lit. Closes: Nov. 10, 1951. (Note; as the 
news relesses of these activities are usual- 
ly made too close to the deadlines of writ- 
ers’ magazines, so that ctestants are allowed 
only a brief time to prepare mss., we strong 
ly urge poets to become members of this or- 
ganization. The dues ere very nominal. Then 
they will receive notices earlier. ) 


Widening Market for Books. —— — Co. 
has srtented its "Two Books In Every Hotel- 
Room” gimmick, which was tried out at Hotel 
Sperone in Chicago, to 15 hotels. If guests 

© own the books, they simply ask that 
—— charged on their bill. Guest then ve- 
comes automatically a member of the Double- 
day book club by which the book is selected 
The Company's business is increased, but al- 
sO many persons who might not otherwise re- 
ceive active contact with books, are start- 
ed on a career of reading, or at least some 
interest in books. 








More Re: Dr. J. B. Schmidt. Since we wrote 
thé paragraph about bis "Vocabulary Guide", 
on another page, he has informed us that it 
is a hobby with him and that he doesn’t make 
a charge for supplying a word, or for what- 
ever service he offers. A successful physi- 
cian, he states, "I am not dependent upon my 
vocabulary studies for my living." 


Batting Average Column Grows Longer. Any- 
one who £4 reat the "Batting Average" col- 
um in REWRITE recently, must have observed 
that- it is growing longer. We believe writ- 
ers in the WCS Family are shooting careful- 
ly at markets ey are familiar with, load- 
ing their guns with ideas and stories which 
they can handle authoritatively. It helps. 





REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Here are the acceptances reported to us in 
the past month: 


Mrs. John P. Taylor 
Correspondence: POULTRY 
Short Filler: C iS. 
Frances Durland 
ory: 


Lucile Coleman 
ory: Ca ic HOME JOURNAL. 
Poems: X ® acuse POST 
STANDARD, FLORIDA SPEAKS, The CRECONTAN 
and The ARCHER. 


Gilean Douglas 
cles; IZONA HIGHWAYS, WORLD OUTLOGK 
(These are new markets for him. He gets 


a number of other acceptances every week) 


Helen Langworth 
Articles: Mi z STATE JOURNAL, Spec- 
— SA 


chi 
» Goede P AN 
’ HIS DaY. 


Peggie Schultz 
cles: - HORTICULTURE, HORTICUL- 
TURE, POPULAR GARDENING. == — 


F. Louis Friedman 
Articles: PHOTOGRAPHY, NATION'S 
BUSINESS, etc. 

Florence M. Davis 
uvenile Story: CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 


Florence H. Plumstead 
scellaneous: in < years she has sold, 
she tells us, 113 ms., 83 pictures, and 
some quizzes, poems, etc., all over the 
religious fielda:) 


Carrie Esther Hammil 
oems: 


(2nd prize, Summer), 
GRADE " 


ISTER, again. 


Josepha Murray Emms 
oems;: sas Poetry, Am. BARD and 
Hartford TIMES. 


Mildred Revercomb 
Article: ‘ABLE HOBBIES. 


Thelma S. as 
Articles: ', (Sept. & October). 
Note: send in your reports of work you've 

placed, with our help or independently. Mem- 

bers of the WCS Family learn much from such 
notices of w Ors are buying. The ed- 
itors, too, watch what you are doing. 


Tell us what market data you glean from a 
rejection slip or editorial letter; or from 
experiences with any services for writers. A 
report from you may save another writer much 
trouble or wasted time. You help us thus to 
report the entire writing & selling fieli. 


NATURALISM CAN BE DULL 


I have been reading some short stories by 
@ young modern writex who has received fine 
notices from the critics for his thoughtful 
writing and literary style. He is a skilful 
writer and an excellent technician. But his 
style is often that of a pulp writer in the 
sense that he uses flat, objective sentence 
structure a good part of the time. He does 
n~t employ the emotional sensationalism, the 
over-writing of the pulp writer. On the con- 
trary it is subtly objective, impersonal re- 
alism somewhat in the Hemingway manner. He 
lets the dialogue and the action speak out, 
for itself, you might say. 


But an endless succession of simple, non- 
compound sentences make for monotony. Every 
character tends to sound like every other 4 
each story resembles the other. You do not, 
I found, realize how much you appreciste the 
rise and fall of emotion and rhythm in sto- 
ries until you read this kind of fiction. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Nelson antrim Craw— 

ra, Boulder, colo. Mr. Crawford, the for- 
mer editor of HOUSEHOLD, has taken over 
from its previous editors. He aims to edit, 
he says, for reader interest and practical- 
ity. He has much editorial and writing mow 
how to contribute. The October issue stress 
ead an invitation for readers to send in sim 
iler materiel, no terms of payment mention- 
ed. It will be a fine thing if he can clear 
up the good name cf a&J by cleaning out the 
advertising columms, which achieved a rath- 
er unenviable deterioration during the post 
war years in line with certain other writer 
trade magazines. Writers, more than others, 
need sound professional papers. 


Juvenile Syndicate. Last april we printed 
in" HEWRITE * ————— piece about this. 
It was written by Sewall B, Jackson, manag- 
er of the Methot ist Publishing oars ® plan 
for reselling fiction and non-fiction which 
they buy. This article has been in demand @ 
we have sent out quite a number of copies A 
small over-run of the issue remains if any- 


one desires to read it. Send 25¢ in stamps, 
or coin. 





REWRITE has received a number of friendly 
and unsolicited recommendations in national 
magazines or bulletins. We are grateful for 
these published expressions of confidence. 


Unusual Back-log. One of our long termsubd 
scribers, 5. Coursin Black, 1216 64th St.,s. 
W., Byron Center, ch., 8 an unusuel way 
of earning a living. He is a free lance pro 
fessional publisher's proofreader. He does 
it by mail. 














01d Fashioned, But Eternal. Many writers 
worry e old eternal truths will alter. 
It is still smart, though, to have a simple 
and specific "Narrative Problem" in each mi 
every story you write. In articles, too. It 
intrigues the reader, you know. 
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THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


THE WRITER'S WORKSHOP CG ON. GorhamMun- 
son. Farrar, Straus & Young. $56.00. A suc- 
cessor to the author's earlier book regard- 
ing writing, * ee WORD", this is one 
of the most tho an lligent lit- 
erary studies of various technical problems 
we have seen in a long time. Munson is able 
to combine the literary and the practical to 
a remarkable degree. He covers both fiction 
and non-fiction, and his chapters on "Vari- 
eties of the Storyable" and the practicale? 
itor's viewpoint on mss. are very helpful to 
the inexperienced writer. To those of us who 
have been on the inside, too. AWRITERS BOOK 
CLUB Selection. nero guia pee mies 


MANY ARE CALLED. Edwerd Newhouse. Wm. Sloane 
Tssociates. $2.75. A collection of 42 tales 
(some of them seem hardly more than that) by 
@ "young" writer in the sense that they are 
all dated since 1939. They are unusual, too, 
because all but three were published by The 
NEW YORKER. The impact on the reader is ofr- 
Yen deceptive because of the simple, realis- 
tic style and the objective use in a fairly 
large number of the stories of a viewpoint, 
which combines the personal with the imper- 
sonel. Many of the stories are told by some 
one, either a visible or invisble character 
or the author posing as an observer. Yet the 
author is never within sight; the points of 
the various stories are generally achieved, 
very subtly, by implication. s background 


also is the harsh, nervously —* distraught 


world we have been living in since 1939, an 
excellent study book for any serious crafts 
man in the short story field. Most novelists 
would benefit by examining the economic use 
of words. 


“RECENT AND NEW EDITIONS 


RADIO & TELEVISION WRITING. Max Wylie $6.50. 

stander ok by @ practicing radio man & 
recently revised to cover TV. We recommend 
it highly. 


; READER FOR WRITERS. Ed. William Targ. The 
rs @ new and practical series for the 
serious writer. An exciting collection of a 
number of hard-to-come-by pieces about many 
aspects of writing. Every writer should reai 
it thoroughly. 


Duplicate Subscriptions. Many writers like 
to cut end file —2 of their REWRITES. 
So, we will send e duplicate copy to theesam 


eddress every month for a year for only $1. 
Total cost, subscription & duplicate, $3.00 


Sample copies: 2 for 25¢. Back copies: 10 
copies to $700. Don't forget to renew on 


r 
time. It helps us to help you. 


Tske Care! Buy new books about TV slowly. A 
ot Oo em are quickies, no @ « The med- 
ium is changing so rapidly that only those 


BRR PAL TST WEP BEBE se BERS KS8Es | 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


ON WRITING. Ed. Herschel Brickell.. 
UU. n ok of the UNH Conference. Cov- 
ers a wide number of fields. Bill has chap- 
ters on the Short Story and Critica, Agents, 
and their relation to writers. Good book. 


WRI 


PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $4.00. WR ' 
BOOK CYUS is the exclusive American agen 
very prectical and helpful book. Were proud 
of the fect that through our efforts it has 
been made available to writers et $4.00 in- 
stead of the original price of $7.00. Eng- 
lish in beckground, it is universal in app)i- 
cation. We recommend it. 


WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY. Dorothy Coll- 
ett. 20U. S 0. 8 @ sound one, help- 
ful to the general fiction writer as wellas 
the Confession specialist. We recommend it. 


HOW = WRITB FOR PIEASURE & PROFIT. Bd. Wer 
ren er. 2906 ok. sp of an 
unappealing title, this is a good book. The 
wide coverage is made possible by excellent 


—. chapters, written + *88 or 
big name writers. We recommend it highly. 


THE MATURE MIND. Harry Overstreet. $3.50. a 
truly great mind formulates principles thet 
are equally applicable to writing as well as 
living. Every writer will be a better writ- 
er for reeding it. An essential book. 


ARTICIE WRITING & MARKETING George I. Bird. 

oW. practica or the profession- 
al writer and the beginner. The author, and 
his students heve sold widely. 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summ- 
@rs. $0.00. Companion book on fiction.Good. , 


WRITING FOR YOUNG PEOPIE. Mabel Louise Rob- 
nson,. 10s @ book by the leader, and 
herself an active prectitioner, of the Col- 
umbis University Fiction SF She has 
wr en many Oks 0 ection and non-fict- 
ion. This one about writing for older ‘teen 
agers, has been recommended each year et the 
UNH Conference for several years by another 
Juvenive writer, who has also expended into 


the adult field, Elizabeth Yates. A practi- 
cal end helpful book. 


Buy your books through WRITERS' BOOK CIUB 
and save money by earning Book Dividends. A 
fine way to build a librery an ence 
your favorite magazine. (We accept no adver- 
tising so thet we cen report every aspect of 
the writing business impartially and protect 
your best interests. ) 


The WCS Circuleting Library mekes most of 
thie 8 8 about wW & aveilebdle toyou 
for only $2 per year, plus postage each wey. 
You have a month to read a book, excluding, 
of course, time for transportation. 





RENEW Your Subscription Promptly, Please! 
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REPORT ON THE PROSE WORKSHOP 


The writers who are interested in writing 
for the workshops really got busy this past 
month. Ten short short stories were sent in 
and many of them were interesting. It's too 
bad that we all cannot gather in a room and 
read them and discuss them. I know that the 
experience would be stimulating. and reward- 
ing to all of us. 


Future Workshops; No. 6. Dramatic Scene.. 
(Nov. LOth, discussion in December issue.) 
No. 7. “Why I Want to Write.” (200 words, 
or less. Dec. LUT. or one used. Criti- 


cism of Short Short Story used in Nov. must 
accompany every entry. 














No. 8. A Fiction Transition. This may bea 
transition rom one scene to another or 
(2) back into a flashback; or (3) forward to 
the main part of a story from a flashbeck.. 
Length: not over 150 words. This is a large 
amount of space. Actually, it should be ac- 
complishable in much fewer words. What I'd 
like to see is the high point of the begin 
ning scene and the first line or two of the 
second, with whatever means of articulation 
you use to hitch the two together. Closes: 
Feb. $1 will be paid for those used. 


10th. 

Please note that we are not having a work- 
shop closing in January. We believe holiday 
activities would interfere. So you have the 
best part of 2 months to prepare for No. 8. 
I hope every entry will give us the feeling 
of a real scene in each fragment, and quick 
and authoritative transition. You should be 
familier with transitions in published sto- 
ries. Perhaps the best effect of this work- 
shop will be to send you to professional ex 
amples for careful study. Too many stories, 
which come in to WCS show little of the con- 
viction and authority in writing that evena 
bad published story contains. 


Report on No. 5. First a general criticism 
of the Various stories submitted. At least 


one of the stories failed: it was not "con- 
vincing". Mrs. Julis F. Polinski's ms. vic- 
tured a group of turkeys vying for the hmor 
of being killed for Thanksgiving Dinner. a- 
musing and with a moral well suited to Sun- 
day School papers, it did not quite go over 
because we can't believe that turkeys think 
in human terms. Another weakness was due to 
the fact that everyone does not consider the 
largest bird the best. The fantasy is good, 
but the story would have to be reangled, so 
that the improbabilities could be used with 
a tongue-in-cheek impishness instead of be- 
ing a weakness, as now. It could be done. 


Another story, which was also humorous—I 
was very pleased to see writers getting away 
from too much seriousness—was about a wife 
who tried to teach her husband, just recent 
ly freed from mother's apron-strings, a les- 
son. The lesson backfired and the story al- 
most a pip, failed because the issues 4 the 


logic were not crystal clear and so the end- 
ing did not punch home. If the author fixes 
this, she ought to be able to sell the sto- 
ry, which is ome reason we have not used it. 


another story, in fact, several of them, I 
found rather stiff. The style was not easy, 
informal and dramatized. (Some of the lines 
in the radio drama, "The Gredtest Story Ev- 
er Told", were atrociously stiff yesterday, 
(Oct, ist}. This is something to cultivate— 
it can often mean the difference between an 
acceptance and rejection. 


Still another story that had terrific sus- 
pense value and a real punch, failed for me 
because (1) the viewpoint was confused, and 
the story turned on a letter jamming so the 
address could be read, in a mail-chute That 
the elevator and the chute should both stick 
at the same time, seems just too convenient 
for the author's purposes. 


Several stories had interesting plots but 
missed fire because they were told too much 
by the author, or did not project the char- 
acters sufficiently. Nameless figures some- 
how always seem weak. Now here is the story 
we have picked for analysis. We have picked 
it because it offers a number of opportuni- 
ties for constructive criticism. Go to it: 


THE CLUB MEBTING 


By Emily R. Page 


Making her way toward the imposing house, 
where the meeting was to be held, MarciaBlake 
slee hurried to catch up with three women on 
the steps. But the door closed behind them, 
and Marcia was left to make her own entrance 
Firmly renewing her resolve to attend meet- 
ings, until the experience was so familiarto 
her that she would lose her awkward embarrass 
ment, she timidly poked the bell button. 


In the bedroom, where she had been direct 
ed to leave her coat, Marcia lingered, hop- 
ing to drift along with two women earnestly 
talking there. But she began to feel like a 
forlorn puppy hopefully awaiting a kind word. 
Quickly, she left, alone. 


In the living room, Marcia sat beside awo- 
an she had met. 


"Was that your daughter with you in the li- 
brary?” 


Grateful to be spoken to, Marcia eagerlyre 
plied, "Yes, it was.” 


"She's a beautiful child." 


Marcia smiled shyly. She could not proper 
ly agree. A mere "Thank you" might sound snug 
The thing to do was to show interest in the 
other woman. She could ask if she had.chil- 
dren. But_the woman had turned to speak to 
someone e@ise. 


A cat passed under tue chairs, and, quick- 
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ly, Marcia reached down to pet him. The di- 
version inspired a short conversation about 
cats with the woman on her right. 


During the meeting, Marcia could relax, but 
the tea afterwards meant more chatting. Wo- 
men nodded at her absent-mindedly, but always 
spotted someone beyond her with whom they had 
important matters to discuss. 


As long as she. could keep busy with thetea 
and cookies, Marcia felt she was not toocon- 
spicuous. When they were gone, she didnotwant 
to step to the table, greedily, for more.She 
stood miserably with the empty cup & saucer 


She ought to join a group. Marcia realiz- 
ed she couldn't expect to be sought out. She 
must take the initiative. She went to stand 
beside kind Mrs. Richards, who had escorted 
her to the first meetings, when she was new 
in town. But she couldn't just break intotbe 
deep conversation in which Mrs, Richards was 
engrossed. Standing on the fringe, waiting a 
chance to speak, Marcia began to feel likean 
eavesdropper. She felt a warm blush creep ov- 
er her face and aown her arms. 


fo seem uninterested in the conversation, 
that was not hers, Marcia turned her eyes out 
the window. A member was hurrying down the 
walk. Evidently, some appointment or somebus 
iness of importance forced her to leave ear 
ly. If only Marcia had some good reason for 
leaving now! 


Suddenly, she thought that, for all anyme 
knew, or would inquire, she, too, had an ur 
gent engagement elsewhere. Decisively, Mar- 
cia set down her cup and went upstairs—for 
her coat. 


Pulling on her gloves, Marcia hurried dom 
the stairs, opened the door, and purposeful- 
ly strode down the walk, the picture ofapois 
ed, but busy, woman, off to the next eventon 
her calendar. 


There you have it. The Short Short Story. 
Miss{Page awaits your comments. Please send 
them in before Dec. l10thif possible. Theyil 
be forwarded to the author, who has receiv- 
ed the $1 award. The more help you give, the 
more you will get from thinking these prob- 
lems through, and also from others when its 
your turn. 





Poetry Workshop. See the October issue for 
the poem to be discussed in December. We'll 
reprint it again in that issue, when we re- 
cord the comments upon it. 





The Poetry Page is a reprinted one in the 
current issue (this issue). For the reasons 
see next column. This is the first time El- 
ve has taken a “leave” since November, 1945, 
when she began writing on the "Fundamentals 
of Good Poetry”. 





Please RENEW your subscription promptly— 
it helps us to give you a better magazine. 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE & AN EDITORIAL 


October was not a very pleasant month for 
us at WCS House, in spite of the lovely In- 
dian summer days thet interspersed themselves 
among the cold, wet ones, which heve plagu- 
ed New England since late winter. Bill be- 
gan things by lugging too many cement blocks 
for our new cesspools. He slipped his sacro- 
iliac out of place and managed to get a bad 
cold in it into the bargain. Before he man- 
aged to get fully back on his feet, Billy'Gee 
caught a mean cold and had to take penicil- 
in to nip an ear infection. Then Elva, whod 
been a heroic nurse to two patients, caught 
the extra mean cold now going the rounds. It 
seems to be a merry-go-round of sore throat, 
stiff neck, sinus and general pain in anyof 
the weak spots one may have. 


All in all it was not a month we care much 
about. It will explain why a few pages in RE 
WRITE this month are reprinted from some or 
the earlier issues. Also, why REWRITE is go- 
ing to reach you a few days late this month. 
But as Thanksgiving Day approaches we trea 
ure our blessings. For we live in the coun- 
try and have moved far along the trail of im 
proving our home with refinements for bett- 
er, happier living and more efficient coun- 
sel for our many friends throughout the wide 
world. (Aas I write this several bluebirds 4 
half-a-dozen goldfinches danced about on the 
flat roof of our new sunroom beside my win- 
dow. It's a pretty nice world, if the poli- 
ticians and rain-makers would leave it alone) 


Political Prospects. We believe in the two 
party form of democratic government. We al- 
so believe in the. power of the individual to 
keep the two parties clean and virile. We be 
lieve that the great mass of decent, honest 
american citizens are filled with revulsion 
at the deterioration of the once great Demo 
cratic party. We believe at its next presi- 
dential convention it should completely and 
irrevocably repudiate "Trumanism". History, 
we believe, will write s down as a lower 
and more despicable political chicanery thm 
"Boss Tweedism" ever was. 





There is a name for those who betray their 
country in time of war. american Commmnists 
have made it applicable to other men and wo- 
men operating in time of alleged peace. But 
such a name and the punishment: death by fir 
ing squad or by hanging by the neck——until 
dead, is too good for the shabby self-seek- 
ers who pilfer the pockets and betray a trust 
placed in them by their fellow citizens. We 
believe that politicians of both major par- 
ties should be made to understand in unmis- 
takable language, that the American People, 
although long suffering and patient, desire 
these filthy swine rooted out, punished and 
their names inscribed on a list of persons, 
who shall forever be barred from holding eny 
public office again. After all, no man wents 
or can stand the punishment of final ostra- 
cism by his fellow men. We need to stress a 
gain the importance of simple honesty. 





NESS UN SEVERAL FRONTS 


CORONET, John Berkham, 488 Madison Ave.., 
» will send an authors' leaflet, "What 
CORONET Wants". Get one before you shoot! 


IT'S HANDY, American AGRICULTURIST, Box 

9 ca, N. ¥., pays Or each labor- 

saving gadget or idea it uses. Mss. aren't 

returned except on request. Rough sketch is 
often a good way to clinch a sale. 


Federal Trade Commission. Complaint issu- 
ed agains Teotory Publishing Corp. & Bus 
iness Directo — — Wt. oe 
or other aa sortie media allegedly used 

an unfair method to mislead advertisers in- 


to thinking they are simply renewing an adv. 
already placed. 





Publishers, attention. Longtime subscrib- 
er 


So 
tact for edito 


e Coursin Black, seeks con- 
al work. ading. 


Author's Notebook. "The Story. Behind ‘The 
President's » @ 24-page booklet o C) 
notes made rving Stone for his new bio+ 
graphical novel, has been issued in a limit- 
ed edition by Doubleda Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., NYC 22. (We've requested a copy, to be 
used in the WCS Circulating Library. 


The "Vocabulary Guide". an apparently new 
and wiique word tok has been devised by Dr. 
J. E. Schmidt, a recent member of WCS Fami- 

° 8a otionary of meanings” which, 

n reversal of the usual procedure, are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and followed in every 
case by the correct and suitable word. Thus 
there are some 50 phrases built around such 
a key word as "adorn". Each has its identi- 
fying word. Effect is that a writer havinga 
general idea he wishes to express in a word, 
has a better chance of putting his finger @m 
the exact word. Like any word book, this one 
has its limitations, but it does act ingen- 
iously as a short-cut for writers. The book 
not yet printed, Dr. Schmidt says he is de- 
voting part of each day answering questiona 
(The book will require a year to print. We 
have put in for a review copy.) His address 
2924 Brighton St., Baltimore 16, Md. 


"The Crime of Geno os —* the Serbian 
Nation ounctl o ca, we have 
receivea a pamphlet too ore ES read. It 
is a plea by Americans of Serbian descent to 
their fellow citizens to urge the Senate 
to ratify the United Netions' Gen e - 
vention. (It came re ‘an 
but the United States has not yet ratified, 
nor even brou out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the ratifying resolution.) Twenty mill- 
ion persons are estimated to have been vic- 
tims of this type of mass murder and torture 
in the last 50 years. Russia, according to 
this pamphlet, has fought to emasculate the 
Convention and make it apply to lynching or 
strike disorders in the United States. But 
no Christian can deny the need for gradual, 
progressive legislation for the preservatic 
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of human rights and the elimination of rac- 
ial fears and cruelties. Spiritual rearming 
no less than military and economic is anab- 
solute necessity. For the United States un- 
questionably to stand up and be counted—on 
the side of decency; to implement its prin- 
ciples with positive action, would, without 
any doubt, make friends for us behind the GB 
ron Curtains and lead eventually to a less- 
ening of world tensions. (Address as above: 
54 W. Kandolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


"The Practical Book of american Silver" 4 
"0 ver For ern ia war 
— ⸗ 7 © useful ti- 
tles for the researcher. The wise writer of 
feature articles, and the fiction writer,is 
often able to save himself a lot of time by 
“pinning down” in his files the names ofany 
source materials of this kind, that he will 
some day wish to lay his hands on in a hur- 
ry. 


REWRITE Gets a Boost. Too late for a com 
ment last month, one of our subscribers un- 
der the by-line "Hidden Pathways", publish- 


ead in the Boston Sun POST an exceptional 
ly approving ug” for For days we 
were swamped with dozens quiries. Quite 


a number of additions to the Family re- 
sulted. We are grateful to such ends as "Hid 
den Pathways" and Muriel gesvel’ the kindly 
editor or ths P 3 e pages. 
American Civil Liberties onion A book by 
Merle er analyzing the me of twin- 
publications, RED and COUN 
will be publis 19 
& Co. ACLU assisted in the preparation of the 
report s book constitutes. It is vitally 
important subversives shall not get ccatrol 
of any avenue of communication. It is also 
important that the basic principles of free 
speech shall never be limited, intentional- 
ly or otherwise, by over-zealous blacklist- 
ing or other forms of indirect censorship A 
book of this type, or even those published, 
and widely distributed, by the above organ- 
izations, are valuable, so long as they pre- 
sent the facts on both sides of a problem 4 
permit the public to make v? its own mind— 
without benefit of editorial prejudice, in- 
sinuation or loaded evidence. 


Federal Trade Commission. A complaint is- 


sued against Hegal Collection Service, De- 
troit, Mich., for misrepresentation Sllegee 
ly in the sale of "skip-tracer® postcards. 


Frenklin Pierre Davis Contest, James Neill 
Northe, N.E. St., oma City, 0- 
kla., has been announced. Last years prizes 
were $5, $3 and $2. Closes: July 1, 1952. To 
get full particu ars, address as above. 


MoGraw-Hill Book Co., C. Gibson Scheaffer, 

es 7 18, & Parents‘ Insti- 

tute (publishers of PARENTS') have announc- 

ea a joint book publishing p: @ series 

by authorities in child guidance for famil- 
ies with growin children. 
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COUNT TEN BEFORE YOU ASK FOR HELP 


I have noticed recently what a lot of un- 
necessary questions we have had to answer. A 
rule of thumb is that no editor likes to be 
required to write a writer's stories for hin, 
When I was breaking in as a reporter, I was 
constantly being told by my city editor todo 
this or that. Sometimes it was to get a sto- 
ry, with very few instructions as to where, 
or how. Sometimes it was merely to go to an 
editor in some other part of the building — 
give him a note, or get a bit of informatim. 
The two newspaper offices I learned my bus- 
iness in were regular rabbit-warrens carved 
out of decrepit combinations of ancient of- 
fice buildings that should have been wreck- 
ead or burned down long since, if only to re- 
duce the rat population. well, I early dis- 
covered the way the other reporters handled 
matters was to get out of the Presence, but 
quickly, and then either think out the job, 
or ask someone else for the answers. People 
in far corners of the building, or down the 
street were always glad to fill in an inex- 
perienced lad’'s knowledge of how to go, and 
what to do. and if you came back with copy, 
and did it quickly, the city editor wouldnt 
say anything, but he would remember. 


Incidentelly, another angle to this whole 
problem is the ability to get your instruc- 
tions the first time, on the wing. 1 always 
grabbed a wad of copy-paper and jotted down 
on it the basic facts of the ee 
fore I left the office. Pat King one of the 


star reporters and feature men in the POSTs 
office at the time (he'd worked hia way all 
the way around the world on newspapers sev- 
eral times), saw me do that once and said I 
would be a "good man some day". Most report 
ers, he informed me, either tried to remain 
out of sight when the city editor motioned, 
or yelled; or they listened with their eyes 
and did not get the instructions straight. 


I often recall those memories as I hand a 
suggestion to some writer and watch him pick 
it up or foozle it. Repeatedly, I tell this 
person or that he or she could write a cer- 
tain type of story. Back comes a letter, to 
ask me for the names and addresses of maga- 
zines using that type of story. If I was in 
that writer's shoes, I would have some mar- 
ket lists, and when the general field of let 
us say juveniles, or hobby magazines is men- 
tioned, I'd do a little digging. Sometimes 
it takes years for an idea we toss into one 
writer's lap to "explode" and result in ac- 
tion. Again, we have to draw it all out for 
another writer in two-letter words. 


No one objects to answering sensible ques 
tions, or questions that show that an auth- 
or is going to work and making progress. But 
Commonsense is a wonderful gift. My pointis 
that many of the writers who ask us foolish 
and unnecessary questions prove that they're 
not aomuch interested in writing, as in being 
known as "writers" in Gorham Munson's happy 
phrase. So, think before you wring r hends, 


SEE LIFE CLEAN AND TRUE AND WHOLE 


A PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY questionnaire regari- 
ing the state of the book business not long 
ago brought a resulting story in PW headed, 
"Dull Plots and High Prices Threaten Salesof 
Fiction". The sale of books, but particular 
ly fiction, have been way off this year. In 
addition, the trend of many big circulation 
magazines has been towards more non-fiction 
features and less fiction. Many bookshops re 
port that their sales are confined to a few 
popular titles. 


One thought is that novelists have looked 
too much on the dark, pessimistic side, and 
paint a negative picture of America. It is 
true that many writers have served time and 
have been emotionally upset in war service. 
Careers have been stopped in mid-flight. But 
one wonders if this is wholly to blame. The 
real world makes so many demands upon us, & 
disturbs us with its insistent realities, ac 
cording to Edward aswell, editor at MoGraw- 
Hill Book —— the otk @ other hand Lee Barker, 
of Doubleday & Co. feels that first novels, 
in particular, Lack story value. REWRITE is 
in agreement with this theory. Perhap 

















s were 
low-brows or just old fashioned; but if the 
modern story-teller would live up to his ti- 
tle, he would achieve a wider audience, and 
sounder popularity with editors. It takes a 
lot of brains and imagination to write sus- 
pensive, dramatic, entertaining stories. it 
doesn't take nearly so much to write episot 
ic, intellectual, tragic frustration. Before 
you can put on the cream of high-brow rati- 
ocination into a story, you have to lay the 
keel, so to speak of emotional entertainment 
that catches the eye and holds the interestof 
readers at all levels. Only the pseudo "in- 
telligentsia" look down their noses at emo- 
tion in art. (The seme thing, of course, ap- 
plies to the mentally disturbed or maladjus 
ed. and perhaps some day the powers that be 
who start wars, will realize that you can't 
raise the kind of hell we've been raising in 
the past 35 years, without upsetting mental 
equilibrium in most of the peoples through- 
out the world. Some day the big industrial- 
ists may appreciate that people are better, 
more vigorous customers when there is a de- 
gree of stability and security in the world 
It is easy money to sell to governments that 
waste and destroy as fast as they buy, but a 
larger profit, with fewerulcers are achiev- 
ed in times of peace.) 


If you doubt the efficacy of story value, 
switch over to music. Look at the way melo- 
dy and musical stories continue, year after 
year, to hold up against jive: "Blossom Time" 
and "The Student Prince", to cite but twoa 


thought that ties in with Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll's impassioned plea at the 
Conference in Washington for "Something 


Tor Rural Readers to Read". To this we com- 
pletely agree. There is so much drama in A- 
merica, sO many great stories of achievemat 
and character fulfillment, there is no place 
for the dramatic garbage we get on radid&Ty. 





REW 
ARE EDITORS HITTING THE MARK? 


In her speech before the Rural Reading Car 
ference in Washington, Gladys sty Carro. 
Tisted these types of books as the one e 
readers in rural areas keep away from: 


(1) Non-fiction that they consider dry, hard 
to understand or depressing. 


(2) Fiction they consider obscene, horrible 
or depressing. 


(3) Books which cost too much to be dispos- 
ead of after one reading, but which are def- 
initely not worth reading twice. 


(4) Poetry they cannot understand. 


(5) Books which seem to them to have no con- 
nection whatever with them—non-fiction that 
does not tie in with any truth they know; or 
fiction lacking characters with whom they can 
identify themselves. 


Here on the contrary are the books Gladys 
believes rural readers seek: 


(1) Non-fiction which is clear, vital & in- 
spirational. They want to know more about a 
projected future for the world they want to 
believe in, and more about whatever part they 
can play in building a fellowship of nations 
They want readable biographies of men & wo- 
men they can respect and admire whether the 
subjects are famous or just good private cit- 
izens. 


(2) Fiction which seems to them potentially 
true and worthwhile; about characters which 
they feel better for having met; characters 
whom it is conceivable they themselves might 
be if they had lived or grown up in Chicago 
or New York, Mngland, Japan or Pakistan. 


(3) Fiction, non-fiction and poetry they ex- 
pect to treasure for a lifetime and itemize 
in their wills, and which therefore appears 
to be;worth the cost of firm binding, clean 
good paper and clear print. 


(4) —* pleasant fiction and readable nm- 


fiction of fleeting value, either in paper- 
binding or at reprint prices. 


Rurel readers, Mrs. Carroll adds, have seen 
little in recent years which meets thesere- 
quirements. What they have found, they cher- 
ish, and they are loyal to the authors whom 
they trust, though often they do not knowat 
all where they can get another title by one 
of these trusted authors, or when that auth- 
or publishes a new book. 


Gladys believes that today there is little 
difference between rural and metropolitan— 
city and larger small town readers. Readers 
in the cities and towns have easier access to 
books and information about them. But they 
settle more easily for the tripe & unwhole- 
some stuff. They accept what everyone reads 
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more readily, and are less contented sexual- 
ly. Rural readers love life more than liter 
ature, are more healthily adjusted and dort 
care a tinker's dam what other people reed, 
do and are hungry for. They have more inde- 


pendence, 

Gladys Carroll has expressed in this talk 
the very real cleavage tween the two wide 
extremes of the publishing business. On the 
one side are most of the sophisticated, hard 
boiled editors, who look down on the "bible 
belt" and feel that they are only truly de- 
lineating life, if at the low level they of- 
fer a steady diet of gangster drama, sex or 
materialism gone mad. On the upper level an 
aristocratic literary hierarchy use not too 
dissimilar materials with which to view the 
state of the nation and human beings pessi- 
mistically through perverted, negative phi- 
losophies and the atavistically-ground eye- 
glasses of the pseudo psychiatrist. 


At the other end of the prism are the "do 
gooders" and "sweetness-and-light" types of 
story-tellers. They must preach a superfici- 
al philosophy of goodness and coat the mor- 
als they force down the throats of readers, 
whom they alienate with their unrealistic 4 
distorted day-dreams. Otherwise they aren't 
living at the top of their souls. And et the 
intellectual level, like the columists who 
sit too often in tiny cubicles athwart wire 
service tickers, they try to digest 4 write 
significantly about the events of the day 4 
history in the making. 


REWRITE and, I think, Gladys Carroll, seek 
a Clean, fresh breeze be on edi- 
torial offices. We wart a fine, upstanding, 
dramatic and realistic literature that com- 
bines good art with some of the love ofliv- 
ing and sanity of country living. For years 
REWRITE has advocated that both editors and 
politicians instead of hibernating entirely 
in New York and Washington, get out and see 
what the readers and constituents are doing 
end thinking and desiring ardently beck home 
among the grass-roots. 


It is not too much to say that much of the 
current decadence and moral decay is due to 
the failure of those who write and those who 
edit, to get close enough to their materials 
Whenever literature becomes separated from, 
and therefore represents a distortion of the 
life it seeks to portray and interpret, both 
literature and life suffer. We have said for 
years that much of the publishing business, 
unhappily, is being done in a vacuum. Youve 
only to study the pictures of the "literary 
boys" hoisting Tom Collins and Menhattens— 
while they toast a new "significant" book— 
to see what I mean. Anyone who thinks that 
much of the literature which gets published 
in the anthologies of “best” stories of the 
year, is representative of or eo eine 
understood and enjoyed the r thinking 
heart of America, is sadly mistaken. These 
stories are taken from magazines with small 
and sophisticated circuletions. The anthol- 
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ogies in which the stories are reprinted, in 
any fortunate year, sell as much as fifteen, 
or perhaps 20,000 copies. A good many of the 
copies go to libraries, collectors & teach- 
ers or other writers. They are not read ev- 
en by the sophisticated readers whom Gladys 
Carroll and the editors of REWRITE feel are 
not truly representative of the great, dis- 
franchised group of readers that ought to be 
included in a properly balanced literary di- 
et. And as Gladys implies, most of this lat- 
ter group are not even aware of the existene 
of the literary magazines or the anthologies 
Nor would they understand or value them, if 
they did. 


In speeking out this way we of REWRITE do 
not feel we are making a plea for mediocri- 
ty. On the contrary, we are appealing for a 
public that is able to appreciate a type of 
literature that is a cut above the mere en- 
tertainuent type of magazine or book & just 
below literary reviews or artistic periodi- 
cals. We take our stand in behalf ofa great 
segment of the American reading public, the 
responsible, middle-of-the-road type of cit- 
izens, who do not like what the politicians 
and the writers have been doing to the cowm- 
try. Who do not like it, but are perplexed, 
confused and do not know what to do aboutim 
proving either their politics or literature 


We feel that you do not have to be a tee- 
totaler or a Pollyannaist to see that great 
millions of the words now being printed, are 
missing the boat which carries this army of 
readers. We believe that the editor & writ- 
ers shoulil wake up to their missed opportu- 
nity. We believe that editors and writers 4 
teschers with the guts and the persistenceto 
face this problem ané do something about it, 
would find an unexpectedly large pay-off. 


But, you will say, until editors wake up, 
what can an obscure, unknown writer do? We 
believe he can do the same thing that a lot 
of these unnoticed readers are doing. They 
are going about their everyday life, trying 
to do a better job. They are talking amongst 
themselves, eredually getting organized and 
doing'things, practical, specific things. We 
constantly urge writers to do the same thing. 
Even a short, homely little story that does 
a good job of painting life truly and which 
inspires some reader of a small magazine, is 
not written in vain. On the contrary, it is 
a step in the right direction. 


In the past year we have watched an amaz- 
ingly large number of mss. get written well 
along these lines. Some have been stories & 
others just practical, helpful non-fiction. 
But the total is impressive. It encourages, 
stirs us up to continue to urge writers ev- 
erywhere to try to learn to write the ever- 
lasting best they can. To go to life, & dig 
relentlessly to capture an understending of 
the importance of the (emotional) relations 
between people. When your plots grow out of 
what people do and say and think and feelin 
their everyday relations and in the big, im- 


portant moments of history, you are on your 
wey to being a writer and a person. And you 
can be pretty sure you have something of in 
terest for the kind of people Gladys H. Car 
roll speaks for. 


ADD-- Book Eage. Bees IS YOUR BUSINESS 
James Keller. ud. y 0. U0. oth- 
er in the growing library of books publish- 
ed by and for the Christophers. Fr. Keller, 
as in all of the previous books, stresses a 
simple theme: the fate of the world, and of 
our government rests on individuals. Taking 
up the entire framework of democratic work- 
ing government he illustrates by anecdotes, 
by practical education and exhortation, how 
one individual's influence can be felt, and 
magnified. It is a book everyone patriotic- 
ally inclined should read. 


Congress Has Adjourned. You have from now 
un anuary Ist, to tell your congressmen 
just what you think of the record it estab- 
lished in the recent marathon session. That 
final jibe at the tax-payer, raising salar- 
ies of government employees, more than a mil- 
lion of them, at the same time that it piled 
more taxes on you who payforall governmental 
spending, was an insult to your intelligenca 


That was just one more ten-gallon tank of 
gasoline thrown on the flames of inflation. 
Congress talked a lot about stopping infle- 
tion, but when the chips were down, the pol- 
iticians proved once again that they are in 
capable of restraining themselves. Where the 
wide open pockets of the tax-payer are ripe, 
they will continue to gorge themsleves. Un- 
til you put your foot down and say, thus far 
and no farther, the politicians will contin 
ue to spend your money recklessly and waste 


Needed—A Constitutional Amendment. "at the 
end of any scal year s ere bea def- 
icit, it will be hereinafter apportioned md 
assessed equally upon all members of the Con 
egress." That would "learn"them. it might well 
be applied to state legislatures as well as 
city councils. 


Another Type of Form Rejection. A member 
° e recently wrote to the ed- 
itor of REDBOOR--criticizing a story & ask- 
ing politely how with all its defects, which 
shekindly listed, it got past the editorial 
blue pencil. The letters-to-the-editor edit 
or replied: "As editors we are always delight 
ed to learn that readers have found the con- 
tents of REDBOOK as interesting and stimula 
ing as we have ourselves.” Hardly the reply 
you would expect. 


Report From the Cleveland Better Business 
Bureau. ept. S agency sent outone 
of its mimeo bulletins to inquirers concern- 
ing the Herwell Publishing Co., Will Herman 
who also usés the name TET Hh. Murray. BBB 
states certain firms lis Hermans lis 
of "57 Concerns Who Pay Cash For Newspaper- 
Clippings” (this sells for $1) state theydo 
not pay cash and are incorrectly listed. 





